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No Hope for Hope? 


HE long-awaited “third report” on Christ the 

Hope of the World, prepared by a group of the- 
ologians for the Evanston Assembly this summer, 
is now available in book form in the pre-Evanston 
volume, The Christian Hope and the Task of the 
Church (Harpers). Those who do not get to the 
volume itself before Evanston can read lengthy ex- 
cerpts from the report in The Christian Century for 
June 16, 1954. 

Having made these references available, one would 
like to go on to a dispassionate study of the report it- 
self. However, The Christian Century, in its edi- 
torial accompanying the report, takes such a dim 
view of what the report says that it seems necessary, 
in view of the wide reading the editorial will get, to 
engage in some “godly polemics” and take issue 
with The Christian Century's assessment. 

Earlier in the debate, the Century had stated a 
fear that discussion of the “eschatological issue” at 
Evanston would be divisive and thrust member 
churches of the World Council farther apart. Earlier 
drafts of the document were criticized on this score. 
Now that the final draft has appeared, without 
divisive elements, in an amazingly balanced state- 
ment that can command the support of most Chris- 
tians, the Century, rather than being thankful for 
this great mercy, for which we must assume it 
fervently prayed, feels that the very unanimity 
which has been achieved is an admission of 


weakness. 
The report is thus interpreted as “a theological 
compromise” and is damned on that score. This 


conclusion is apparently based on a kind of higher 
criticism approach to the three documents. There 
have been, it is asserted, progressive attempts to 
placate the objectors to the original documents, with 
the result that nothing tangible is now left. 
Reserving comment on the correctness of this con- 
clusion, this is certainly a dubious way to establish 
the merit or lack of merit of a final draft, for the 
defect of procedure which seems to annoy the 
Century is precisely the virtue of World Council 
thinking. A first draft was prepared and circulated 
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for discussion. It aroused plenty, not least from 
The Christian Century. The process was repeated 
a second time on the basis of the ensuing discussions. 
Efforts were made to “placate the objectors.” This 
is precisely what should happen in ecumenical dis- 
cussion. All views should be aired. All positions 
should have a hearing. Let us give thanks that this 
was the case, and that the final document is not the 
result of an exclusive clique of German Barthians, 
or an equally exclusive clique of mid-western liber- 
als. True, if the document were not more than an 
indiscriminate hodge-podge of Barthianism and 
American liberalism, it would be a sorry decument 
indeed. But let us have the courage to believe that, 
in the interchange of several years of discussion, 
both groups, and many others as well, have learned 
from each other and have grown in wisdom and 
stature as a result, and perhaps even in favor with 
God and man—if not with the men who write for 
The Christian Century. Perhaps the report repre- 
sents a new comprehensiveness of understanding, 
rather than a series of illicit compromises. 

Besides, the criterion of evolutionary development 
is not an adequate criterion for assessing the report. 
A book on theology is not best understood by snatch- 
ing the first draft out of the author’s wastebasket, 
looking over his shoulder as he writes the second 
draft, and then evaluating the published volume 
only by comparing it with earlier drafts. The finished 
book must stand on its own. So, too, with this 
report. Just because its authors had the grace and 
courtesy to let us peek at the preliminary drafts is 
no reason for us to condemn them now that they 
have given us a final one which avoids the defects 
of the first two. Let us, then, assess this report on 
what it says as it now stands and be done with con- 
clusions drawn merely from the evolutionary 
hypothesis. 

Asserting, however, that the document has little 
“which one can firmly grasp,” the Century proposes 
a test to demonstrate this fact: let those ministers 
who read the Century read the report—or thirty 
minutes of it—to their congregations next Sunday 











“as their sermon” (italics mine) and see if it en- 
lightens or inspires their hearers about the main 
theme of the Conference. Now surely this is a most 
cavalier disregard of the Commission’s intention. 
The report is in no wise intended to be a sermon. 
There is no reason at all why it should be judged 
as such. To let it stand or fall on such a basis 
would be a most irresponsible activity on the part 
of a minister. Let this journal, therefore, urge its 
ministerial readers not to use the report as a “ser- 
mon” under any circumstances. But let it likewise 
urge them to read the report, to study it, and then 
perhaps to preach many sermons rising out of it 
and its message for our day. 

Behind all of the kind of criticism which the 
Century heaps on the report, there is the deeply dis- 
turbing implication that somehow we Americans are 
above all of this eschatology business; it may be 
all right for dead Continental consumption, but no- 
body over here, save the evangelists, can get excited 
about such isues. Let it be suggested, very humbly, 
that perhaps we anti-theological Americans have 
something to learn from the Continent, and even 
from the evangelists, and that American Christians, 
whether lay or cleric, may need to sit down and 
struggle many weeks with this report before dis- 
missing it as irrelevant and intangible. Instead of 
condemning the Evanston theme before the Assembly 
begins, we certainly have the responsibility to give 
as much to the theme as we possibly can, and to 
extract as much from the theme as we possibly can, 
if we are to be less than a divisive influence our- 
selves. 

One further comment must be made about the so- 
called “compromises” of the document. These im- 
press this reader as being no more than genuine 
and, on the whole, successful attempts to do justice 
to the many-sidedness of the Biblical understanding 
of Christian hope. How can one talk in Christian 
terms about the Kingdom of God without referring 
both to “The Kingdom that now is” and to “The 
Kingdom that is to come?” How can one avoid 
asserting that the Christian “is tempted to despair 
of this world and to fix his whole attention on that 
which is to come,” without at the same time 
issuing a reminder of the danger that, having been 
given new life in Christ, “he may forget that what 
is given here is still only a foretaste” ? No discussion 
of Christian hope which has any profundity at 
all can avoid such double claims. They represent 
not a furtive kind of compromise, but a genuine 
kind of insight. 

The above comments have left little room for an 
analysis of the report itself. Perhaps what it needs 
from now on is not so much an analysis as a fair 
hearing. R. M. B. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


Mr. Churchill’s and Mr. Eden’s visit in Washing- 
ton was superficially very fruitless, but it may have 
been very historic nevertheless. The joint state- 
ment, containing the usual ritualistic nothings with 
which statesmen try to obscure—but really make 
apparent—the fact that they could not agree, was 
as cryptic and revealing as all such statements are 
at the conclusion of abortive conferences. 

Yet the conference may turn the tide of modern 
history, for the American people learned for the 
first time just why we are losing the confidence of 
both Europe and Asia, and especially of Great 
Britain. The world does not want another war. 
Neither do we, for that matter, but our leaders have 
not made that clear. And we, as a people, have 
not come to terms with the price of peace. It is 
“co-existence” with a hated tyranny over which we 
could be victorious only, in Mr. Churchill’s phrase, 
“on a heap of ruins.” 

Even less have we learned what specific price 
must be paid for co-existence. It must be firmness 
against communism, on the one hand, and the 
willingness to ease tensions, on the other. In more 
specific terms, it means the willingness to accept 
China in the United Nations. Upon this issue we 
are adamant with a self-righteous rigidity. But we 
must learn that the whole free world is against us. 
The China issue between us and Britain is, there- 
fore, symbolic of the reason for the sharp decline 
of our prestige throughout the world. It will decline 
even further when the world hears of the threats 
of our majority and minority leaders in the Senate, 
that we will leave the world organization if it de- 
fies our hysterical will in this matter. We will 
probably have enough sense, as a nation, not to heed 
the advice of these alleged statesmen. But the typical 
character of their utterances will make for a further 
sharp decline in our influence. 

* ok * 


Despite this disagreement between ourselves and 
Britain in particular and the world in general, the 
Churchill visit may be very historic because we were 
told some simple and, to us, unpalatable truths by 
the one man who could have told us with the great- 
est effect. It was the man who confessed that he 
“tried to throttle bolshevism in its cradle’; who 
tried to persuade our political and military leaders 
in 1945, though without success, that we would have 
to prepare ourselves for communist intransigeance ; 
who warned the world in a notable speech in Fulton, 
Mo., of the realities which we now face—inciden- 
tally, to the horror of all the dreamers. He is the 
man who is safest against the attacks of our Mc- 
Carthys and Knowlands. Perhaps it would be ac- 
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curate to say that he is the only great statesman 
in the world. He has proved his greatness before. 
But he gives the final proof of his greatness by his 
present demonstration that a stateman must be pru- 
dent as well as firm; that he must count the costs 
of a battle as well as be resolute in a battle thrust 
upon him. 

There are faint indications that both Eisenhower 
and Dulles know what Churchill knows and that 
they welcomed Churchill’s saying what they did not 
dare to say; for they are the prisoners of our rather 
hysterical mood. They have to deal with sentiments 
expressed by the Knowlands and the Johnsons. Con- 
sidering the gravity of the issue involved, they 
might well be more forthright. But since they are 
not, let us be grateful that Churchill is still alive 
to speak, if not to us, then to the whole world. 
The world may yet heed the advice of a man who 
has added the display of prudence to his previous 
reputation for courage. It is unfortunately true 
that we control rather more power in the world 
community than is good for either us or the world. 
Churchill may, therefore, convince the world and 
not us. It is difficult to convince us because we 
taste the heady wine of great power for the first 
time. We have just learned that power is attended 
by responsibilities. We have not had the time to 
learn the second lesson, that no power, however 
great, is powerful enough to compel destiny. It is 
our destiny to live together with an obnoxious sys- 
tem, which we cannot defeat and which cannot de- 
feat us, if we are tolerably wise. But either of us 
can bring the whole world to ruin should we make 
the attempt. If Churchill’s visit gave the American 
people some inkling of this obvious fact, which 
should have been disclosed to them more clearly 
by their own statesmen, and if they heed this fact, 
his visit may yet go down in history as an historic 
turning of the tide from hysterical inflexibility to 
prudence. 

* * * 

Our nation seems not to be disturbed at all by 
the fact that we stand alone on this matter of the 
admission of China. Our self-assurance is attested 
by the hysterical demands of the Republican leader 
in the Senate, Mr. Knowland, that we abandon the 
United Nations if China is admitted. In this demand 
he is pathetically abetted by the leader of the 
minority party. The discredit to American prestige 
by this childishness has been enormous. President 
Eisenhower and Secretary Dulles have tried to dis- 
courage these foolish demands; but they have not 
dared to suggest that the other nations might have 
better than capricious reasons for wanting China 
accepted. No one has raised his voice to call atten- 
tion to the absurdity of admitting only the “peace 
loving” nations into an organization in which Rus- 
sia is a member; or to point to the advantages of 


freeing China from Russian tutelage. We do not 
have to hope that ““Mao may become a Tito’’ to 
realize the advantage of such an emancipation for 
the easement of world tensions. 


We are, in short, in a most precarious position 
in the world. Even if we do not commit the folly 
of abandoning the United Nations, we have done 
enough already to convince the world that our lead- 
ership in a century of precarious “co-existence” is 
not reliable. And we have done all this without real 
debate. 

R.N. 


CHURCH NEWS AND NOTES 


Statement by Visser ‘t Hooft: 
World Council “Regrets” 
R. C. Attitude on Unity 


(The following is the full text of a statement by Dr. 
W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, General Secretary of the World 
Council of Churches, concerning a recent pastoral letter 
issued by Cardinal Stritch. In releasing Dr. ’t Hooft’s 
statement to the American press on July 8, Dr. Samuel 
McCrea Cavert, the World Council’s Executive Sec- 
retary in the U. S. A., commented: “Although there 
has been no opportunity as yet for the World Council 
to make any official statement about the Roman Catholic 
attitude toward the Evanston Assembly, there can be 
no doubt that Dr. Visser ’t Hooft’s remarks reflect the 
points of view of all the officers and of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Council.” ) 


The pastoral letter issued by the Archbishop of Chi- 
cago is a statement concerning the Roman Catholic 
position on Church unity. It does not refer explicitly 
to the World Council of Churches or to the Assembly 
to be held in Evanston in August. But the fact that it is 
issued at this particular time and place shows that it is 
meant to clarify the attitude of Roman Catholic author- 
ities to the Assembly and to the movement of which 
that Assembly is an important manifestation. 

For the absence of a bitter or aggressive spirit from 
the letter we may all be thankful. The Churches in 
the World Council, of course, find it quite unacceptable 
to be described as “sects,” but in its references to the 
ecumenical movement the Archbishop’s letter obviously 
seeks to avoid expressions which might hurt non- 
Roman Christians. Only once or twice does the letter 
depart from this level, e.g. when it speaks of “some 
sort of man-made unity among Christian sects,” an 
expression which we can only repudiate as a caricature 
of the true goal of the World Council of Churches. 
As the first assembly of the World Council said at 
Amsterdam, “Unity arises out of the love of God in 
Jesus Christ which, binding the constituent Churches 
to Him, binds them to one another.” 

It is not surprising that the pastoral letter takes the 
stand that the Roman Catholic Church as such cannot 
take part in gatherings such as the Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches. For that has been the 
position of the Roman Catholic Church since the be- 
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Twenty Years of Barmen 


STEWART W. HERMAN 


XACTLY twenty years have passed since the 

Evangelical—this is, Lutheran, Reformed, and 
Union—church leaders of Germany gathered at Bar- 
men, in the Ruhr, May, 1934, to take a united and 
decisive stand against the “Deutsche Christen.” It 
was not the primary intention of these disturbed 
and indignant churchmen to defy the Fuehrer nor 
to oppose the progress of his political revolution. 
Hitler had been in power little more than one year, 
and among those who attended this historic meet- 
ing there was a wide divergence of opinion—from 
the critical to the charitable—regarding him and 
his personal intentions. 

However, there was no longer any doubt as to 
the plain determination of an unscrupulous and 
ambitious party of Nazi Christians—whose religion 
was largely a caricature of Christianity—to seize 
control of the church and “coordinate” it with the 
Nazi movement. This the Barmen delegates were 
unanimous in desiring to resist, regardless of their 
personal political views. The implications of totali- 
tarianism—yet to be developed with such German 
thoroughness—were not fully apparent. After all, 
Hitler paid lip service to “positive Christianity,” 
Hindenburg was still President, and even the blood- 
bath of June 30, 1934, had not happened. 

On the other hand, nine months had passed since 
the Evangelical Churches, representing more than 
60% of the entire population, had been placed for 
the first time under a Reich Bishop. Under ex-Army 
Chaplain Muller, the structure of the whole church 
was to be streamlined into a united national front. 
This was, in a sense, the logical, as well as chrono- 
logical, culmination of the German unification move- 
ment to which Bismarck had given such a tremen- 
dous impetus 60 to 70 years before. For decades 
the church had slowly been working its way toward 
this goal of national unity, and it was generally 
regarded as an end devoutly to be desired. But, 
coming as it did under Nazi auspices, sudden unity 
represented something less desirable, namely, the 
ideological application of a political “leadership prin- 
ciple” to the sphere of religion, without regard to 
important spiritual considerations. It was based on 
the blunt and bland assumption that the natural role 
of the church was to be the servant of the state. 
It was also the death rattle of lingering state- 
churchism in Germany, heard even by those who 
still mourned the departure of the Kaiser. 

The aroused men at Barmen produced a ringing 
six-point Theological Declaration which immediately 
became the battleflag and bugle of an aroused 
church. The statement unequivocally proclaimed 


Jesus Christ as the supreme Lord of the church 
and of all areas of life. It propounded the existence 
of a clear line of division between the church and 
the state, plainly repudiating the political imposition 
of a Reich Bishop. Hereafter—as we now look 
backward—the ultimate defeat of Nazism within 
the church was assured, although the struggle with 
the Nazi state was to mount in fury until the very 
day, eleven long years later, when Hitler himself 
perished in his burning capital. 

The Barmen Declaration was an ad hoc document. 
That is, it was composed for one single purpose, 
forged in the heat of a burning issue. It was never 
designed as a complete confession of faith. Under 
the circumstances, it might be assumed that, the 
incident being closed, the document itself would 
be pigeonholed in a dusty niche of church history 
to which thousands of other ecclesiastical resolu- 
tions have been relegated and forgotten. But “Bar- 
men,” as it is called, refuses to be filed and forgotten. 
It survives as a vital expression of the faith of the 
church. Not only that, but a violent argument over 
its precise significance still rages in German theologi- 
cal camps. Rightly so, because the whole postwar 
development of what is now the unified Evangelical 
Church in Germany reflects a basic disagreement as 
to the real meaning of that single glorious moment of 
embattled unity against a common foe. 

An Atlantic City fortune-teller in Thornton Wild- 
er’s play “The Skin of Our Teeth” is made to say, 
“T will tell the future. Nothing easier. Everybody’s 
future is in their face. But who can tell your past?” 
The future of the unified Evangelical Church is not 
half so obscure as this Barmen episode, which so 
enigmatically constitutes one of its chief founda- 
tion stones. 


II 

The Deutsche Evangelische Kirche (DEK), so 
roughly brought to birth in 1933, lives today under 
its new name, the Evangelische Kirche in Deutsch- 
land (EKD). There is considerable significance in 
the alteration of title, as there was bound to be in 
the case of a church which had endured the Nazi 
ordeal and, after a disastrous war, proceeded to 
reorganize itself as an authentic and independent 
national organization. But the central question re- 
mains: Is this “Kirche” really a church? When 
you come down to it, the only common statement 
of faith held by all the EKD member bodies (aside 
from the ancient creeds held by the Roman Church 
too) is the Barmen Declaration. The Lutherans in 
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EKD are still Lutheran, the Reformed are still Re- 
formed, and the Union people are still Union, al- 
though the last group technically includes both the 
confessional (Consensus) and the administrative 
(Verwaltung) types of church union. 

An idea of the complexity of this problem is 
summed up in questions like these: Is or is not the 
Barmen Declaration a formal confession of faith? 
Does it or does it not rank with the Reformation 
documents of the 16th Century as a credo of endur- 
ing importance and an adequate basis of church 
union? Can and should the Barmen meeting, which 
assembled as a free conference, be considered as a 
genuine synod? Or is it to be regarded as a sort 
of ad hoc committee without inherent implications 
of unity beyond its united front against the Deutsche 
Christen? If so, is any attempt to build a united 
church upon it in serious danger of succumbing to 
the same unfortunate delusions which inspired the 
Nazi coordinators ? 

Recently, Propst Hans Asmussen, of Kiel, care- 
fully reviewed the course of events surrounding 
the Barmen meeting and pointed up the pertinent 
issues as he sees them.* He was one the earliest 
leaders of the Bekennende Kirche, along with Martin 
Niemoeller; he vitally participated in the Barmen 
meeting; and he occupied a key position in the 
postwar reorganization of EKD. Like so many 
others, he subsequently parted company with Nie- 
moeller and the remnant of those who, keeping 
alive the name of the Bekennende Kirche, represent 
a distinct party within the framework of the EKD. 

Some of Asmussen’s most interesting and pene- 
trating observations revolve around the thesis that 
confession and confessing must go together. He 
rebukes both those—that is, certain Lutherans—who 
seem to think that having a confession is the same 
as confessing, and also those—the last-ditch BK 
radicals—who seem to think that confessing is the 
same thing as having a confession. His point is 
well taken. These are prototypes of churchmen who 
exist in every country and communion. Roughly 
speaking, they correspond to the priest-type (not 
Roman Catholic) and the prophet-type. The former 
hold tenaciously to the past, whereas the latter tend 
to repudiate the past in favor of the “wave of the 
future.” What is happening in Germany, therefore, 
has some relevance to merger movements in the 
U. S. and to the ecumenical movement in general. 


Ill 


There is no doubt in Asmussen’s mind that the 
men at Barmen had a great and ennobling experience 
of unity. It was—though not in his words—a sort 
of modern Pentecost. On the other hand, “Barmen” 


* Informationsblatt fuer die Gemeinden in den Nieder- 
deutschen Lutherischen Landeskirchen, February, 1954. 
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per se, he contends, offers no excuse for the kind 
of enforced “union” which some men of the Con- 
fessing Church have tried, and are still trying, to 
derive from it. The meeting was not a synod of 
the Church, and the Theological Declaration tpso 
facto is not valid, especially when it is divorced from 
the address—delivered by Asmussen himself—which 
inspired the adoption of the Declaration and pro- 
vides it with its proper setting in history. 

The Deutsche Christen, he says, were right in 
one thing, namely, the urgent necessity of over- 
coming the exaggerated disunity of German Prot- 
estantism, based as it was on out-of-date political 
divsions far more than on doctrinal differences. But 
they were wrong in thinking that the answer was 
simply “centralization,” especially by force. It was 
in clear opposition to this that the Fourth Article 
of the Declaration was directed: “The various of- 
fices of the church establish no dominion one over 
the other... .” 


Hidden—perhaps unconsciously—in the hearts of 
the men at Barmen were two diverse understandings 
of their united stand, or at least of its implications. 
This seems to be rooted in the fact that there were 
really two meetings at Barmen. The main meeting 
which adopted the Declaration—attended also by 
the more conservative Lutheran provincial churches 
of the south and the northwest—had been preceded 
by a session of the Bekennende Kirche of the Old 
Prussian Union where ideas of church unity were 
powerfully influenced by the century-old tradition 
of “administrative union” (Verwaltungsunion) in 
which the Hohenzollerns had produced a united 
front of Lutherans and Reformed by simply avoid- 
ing the confessional issue. 

Here the principle of centralization without a 
common theological basis was generally recognized. 
Such a situation lent itself more readily to political 
pressure, and consequently, to easy seizure of power 
by the Nazi Christians. Wherever the confessional 
element was weakest, the Nazi Christians made the 
quickest conquests. The response of sincere Chris- 
tian men and women was to rally quickly to the 
banner of the confessing church. In the Old Prussian 
Union the Bekennende Kirche quickly set up a re- 
sponsible church government—a central authority 
—of its own. Yet the simple fact of confessing 
their faith in opposition to Nazi Christianity did 
not endow these embattled pastors and people with 
a common confession. In other large provincial 
bodies the BK remained a movement within the gov- 
ernment of the “intact” church. 

Dean Asmussen points out that it was in the Old 
Prussian Union, especially in Westphalia and the 
Rhineland—in the very churches which prided them- 
selves on their staunch resistance to the leadership 
principle—that an attitude grew up which closely 








resembles dictatorship. He draws attention to the 
division of authority which has been preserved in 
the Lutheran church, both on the provincial level 
and on the national level, for example, in the United 


Lutheran Church of Germany. This latter body 
(VELKD) calls itself a church too, but is generally 
regarded as a federation of Lutheran churches which 
are also members of the Evangelical Church in 
Germany, or EKD. 


Asmussen uses the term “office,” or Amt, as the 
appropriate seat of authority of an ecclesiastical unit, 
either locally or nationally. And by the whole church 
he means the entire—including nominal—member- 
ship having a common confession, not all commu- 
nions nor a selected minority within the church. 
In contrast to this Volkskirche concept, he sets forth 
the debatable tendency of leading personalities in 
the Old Prussian Union to centralize power by es- 
tablishing arbitrary distinctions within the clergy 
and parish membership whereby some offices attempt 
to ‘“‘establish dominion” over others. This, he im- 
plies, is in principle more or less what the Nazi 
Christians attempted. The irony of the situation is 
to be found in the fact that the Barmen Declaration 








which repudiates this principle is now employed to 
defend the practice. 


IV 


Twenty years after Barmen the German church 
is still in the process of searching its soul. That 
is good. Americans should be doing the same. The 
phrase “agonizing reappraisal” is apt. On the one 
hand, our German brethren are jealous of the unity 
which derives both from the abortive election of 
a Reich Bishop and the united resistance of Bar- 
men. The German churches, like the churches of 
the World Council at Amsterdam, are determined 
to stay together. On the other hand, the confessional 
tensions inside the Evangelical Church of Germany 
are far from resolved. At times, the drive toward 
the full union has nearly succeeded in wrecking the 
fragile unity achieved at Barmen. There is yet a 
real danger either that confession will be used as 
an ersatz for confessing or that confessing will be 
made an ersatz for confession. The two go together. 
This is the root of our ecumenical problem. There 
can be no life without growth and there can be no 
growth without life. 


CHURCH NEWS AND NOTES 


(Continued from Page 99) 


ginning of the movement for Christian unity. But it is 
surprising that the letter does not refer to the official 
instruction issued by the Vatican on December 20, 
1949, which, in reiterating that position, left the door 
open for certain conversations between Roman Cath- 
olics and non-Roman Catholics and even for participa- 
tion of individual Roman Catholics in ecumenical 
gatherings, if the necessary ecclesiastical authorization 
had been given. 

The instruction from the Vatican included the state- 
ment that “Mixed gatherings are not then forbidden 
outright, but they are not to be held without the pre- 
vious sanction of the competent ecclesiastical author- 
ity.” This instruction was hailed by a Jesuit theologian 
in a distinguished Jesuit journal as indicating that a 
development had taken place which enabled the Roman 
Catholic Church to depart from a negative and de- 
fensive position and to envisage positively what she 
may undertake in common with the Churches that she 
considers heretical and schismatic. It is difficult to un- 
derstand why the pastoral letter of Chicago does not 
mention this new instruction which has already been 
implemented on several occasions. It was on the basis 
of this instruction from the Vatican that a small group 
of Roman Catholic observers with the permission of 
their authorities concerned attended the World Council’s 
Faith and Order Conference in Lund, Sweden, in 1952. 

More recently the World Council had again expressed 
its readiness to invite some Roman Catholic observers 
to attend the Evanston Asembly, if they could obtain 
permission to do so from the authorities concerned. It 
was known that a number of prominent Roman Cath- 
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olics were in favor of the attendance of such ob- 
servers, whose presence, even if they did not participate 
in discussions, would be an evidence of friendly good- 
will. But according to information published in the 
French Roman Catholic press the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy in the U. S. A. decided against it. From 
the point of view of the World Council this is regret- 
table. 

There are profound differences between the Roman 
Catholic Church and the churches of the World Coun- 
cil in their respective conceptions of Christian unity. 
The Amsterdam Assembly made this clear when it 
declared that the Council “disavows any thought of 
becoming a single unified church structure independent 
of the churches.” In that situation it is neither pos- 
sible nor desirable to seek to establish official relations 
between the World Council and the Roman Catholic 
Church. But it has been shown in many countries that 
personal contacts and conversations between Roman 
Catholics and non-Roman Catholics may have great 
value in removing misunderstanding and in promoting 
the growth of true Christian charity. 


The World Council will therefore continue to seek 
opportunities for such unofficial contacts. In this it is 
encouraged by the great interest which Roman Cath- 
olics in several countries have shown in its work. A 
remarkable example of this is that an international 
group of Roman Catholic theologians has given much 
time and thought to the production of a statement con- 
cerning the main theme of the Assembly: “Christ— 
the Hope of the World,” a statement which is meant 
as a Roman Catholic contribution to the worldwide 
discussion of that theme. 
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The World Council of Churches stands for the great- 
est possible measure of consultation and cooperation 
among all who have a common loyalty to Christ as 
Divine Lord and Savior. Such consultation and co- 
operation do not involve any compromise in the realm 
of faith and doctrine. On the contrary the existence 
of a wide area of agreement in Christian faith, in spite 
of serious differences at certain points, calls for earnest 
effort to bear as much of a common witness as possible. 


Dr. Garbett Urges Closer 
U. S., British Cooperation 


London (RNS)—Dr. Cyril Forster Garbett, Arch- 
bishop of York, called for closer cooperation between 
Great Britain and the United States and urged Britons 
to recognize that in this association America is now 
“the senior partner.” 


Addressing the York Diocesan Conference, Dr. Gar- 
bett said that without American aid the British could 
not resist Russia and would “either be invaded by the 
Soviet Union or become its helpless satellite.” 


“Russia will have gained a resounding victory if she 
succeeds in sowing suspicion between us and America,” 
the Anglican prelate warned. “If the tensions which 
now, unhappily, exist between us and the States are not 
reduced, the results may be disastrous to international 
peace.” 

These tensions, Dr. Garbett said, spring from a num- 
ber of causes on either side of the Atlantic. 

Among the British, he said, there is “annoyance at 
the way America sometimes makes vital decisions— 
even on matters in which we are deeply involved— 
without, apparently, previously consulting Great Brit- 
ain’; distaste for “the boastfulness of some Americans” 
and, particularly, for “McCarthyism,” and fear that 
“some unwise action by American statesmen may lead 
to a war with Russia in which we would be first 
victims.” 

“Meanwhile Americans are irritated,’ Dr. Garbett 
said, “by the cold superiority and self-assured patron- 
age of the British and by their slowness in adopting 
new methods. They also sometimes regard Great Brit- 
ain as ‘dangerously socialistic’ in politics and economics 
and as ‘foolishly tolerant’ of Communism. In addition, 
many of them think Britain has not been sufficiently 
grateful for the way Marshall-plan aid saved Europe.” 

Urging Britons to show genuine friendship to Amer- 
icans “especially to American servicemen in England,” 
the Archbishop said that the strengthening of coopera- 
tion between Great Britain and the United States would 
make for the preservation of world peace and would 
prove “a wonderful instrument for the welfare, pros- 
perity and happiness of mankind.” 

“We should accept the fact that the world supremacy 
which once was Britain’s has passed to the States and 
should abandon the attitude of resentful acceptance of 
American leadership,” he said. “But, while realizing 
that the United States is the senior partner, we should 
retain the right to criticize and to act as a self-respect- 
ing ally.” 
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Urge Common Christian Stand 
In German Public Affairs 


Wuppertal, Germany (RNS)—A call to Evangelical 
Christians in Germany to take a common stand with 
Roman Catholics in public affairs was issued here by 
a conference of Protestant leaders of the Christian 
Democratic Union, chief political party in West Ger- 
many. 

Convened under the chairmanship of Dr. Hermann 
Ehlers, prominent Evangelical lay leader and presi- 
dent of the West German parliament, the Evangelical 
Working Committee of the CDU stressed the responsi- 
bilities of Protestants in public life. 

Dr. Ehlers, who is vice-chairman of the party, denied 
the charge by anti-CDU groups that the Evangelical 
element in the CDU is an appendage of a “Catholic” 
party. 

He pointed out, in this connection, that 95 of the 244 
CDU members in the West German parliament are 
Protestants. 

Speakers at the meeting, including Chancellor Kon- 
rad Adenauer, chairman of the party, said that the co- 
operation between Catholics and Protestants in a polit- 
ical party was a significant development in the history 
of the German people. 

Delegates emphasized, however, that it was not the 
party’s task to strengthen the political influence of the 
Churches or to do missionary work with political means. 

The Evangelical politicians also stressed that the 
party’s effort to instil Christian principles into politics 
and public life has nothing to do with “confessional- 
ization” or “clericalization.” 


75,000 German Protestants at 
Rally in Russian Zone 


Berlin (RNS)—Some 75,000 Protestants, including 
at least 10,000 from West Germany, jammed the square 
in front of Leipzig’s City Hall for the opening service 
of the sixth German Evangelical Church Day (DEKT) 
rally, the first to be held in the Soviet Zone. 

Bishop Hanns Lilje of Hannover, president of the 
Lutheran World Federation, presided at the service, 
and Bishop Gottfried Noth of the Evangelical Church 
in Saxony, host to the rally, preached the sermon. 

Bishop Noth emphasized that the rally’s theme, “Be 
Joyful in Hope,” means not only “hope in the Biblical 
sense but includes Germany’s yearning for reunifica- 
tion and the world’s longing for justice and peace.” 

DEKT president Reinold von Thadden-Trieglaff 
stressed in the rally’s keynote address that the gather- 
ing had no political connotations. He urged a strength- 
ening of the bonds between all Germans, East and West. 

“We have committed ourselves to God alone,” he said. 
“But witnessing for God and Christ must not be left 
to the clergy and theologians. It must be lived in our 
everyday life. Today Christians are being closely 
watched, and the judgment upon the Church and its 
believers depends largely upon the conduct of laymen 
who stand on the borderline of the church world.” 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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Dr. von Thadden said that, although political con- 
ferences had failed to bring the reunification of Ger- 
many any closer, the DEKT movement had succeeded 
in reestablishing contact between believers in the East 
and the West. 

“This,” he added, “obliges us to proceed on our way 
and discover even greater possibilities of strengthen- 
ing the community of believers across the border.” 


Communists Call Bible 
“Interesting Gift’ 


Geneva (RNS)—Officials of Bible Action, the Swiss 
Bible society, got a pleasant shock. 

It happened after they had sent free copies of the 
Bible to all delegations attending the Far Eastern con- 
ference here. 

Back came letters of appreciation from top level Com- 
munists thanking the society in glowing terms for what 
the Reds described as “a very interesting gift.” 
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Relates ‘Christian’ Performance 
To “The Psychology of Mau Mau” 
Kenya (EPS)—Dr. J. Carothers, M.D., D.P.M., was 


recently invited by the Kenya Government to make a 
study of “The Psychology of Mau Mau.” In his re- 
port, just issued, he remarks on the effect of the work 
of Christian missions in Kenya on the attitude of the 
European community: 

“Christianity contains the principle that all men are 
equal under God, with equal rights. African people in 
transition attach more importance to example than to 
precept, but here in Kenya they do not think they see 
the practice of Christian principle by people who are 
white. 

“Many Christian missions have done noble work, and 
many missionaries practice Christianity themselves. 
Many Africans, under the influence of these, have had 
‘the vision of greatness’ and, in some measure, have 
acquired Christianity. But they have then emerged 
into a wider world and have found there that white, 
and supposedly Christian, people have after all an ex- 
clusive group religion like the one they used to have 
themselves. Their seniors of the tribe, who never lost 
their old traditional allegiances, are not surprised or 
shaken and can say to them: ‘We told you so.’ And 
so the ones that hate us most today are often ‘Christian’ 
Africans. The missionaries have no need to blame them- 
selves for this, as many of them do. But one can say 
this: that if the general white population of this 
Colony cannot practice Christian principles in their 
dealings with their fellow men, both white and black, 
the missionaries might just as well pack up their bags 
and go,” 


Philippine Bishops Score “‘Indiscriminate 
Denunciation” of Individuals 


Manila (RNS)—The Philippine Roman Catholic hier- 
archy branded immoral the “indiscriminate denuncia- 
tion” of individuals as communists or fellow-travelers 
when the charges are not supported by proof. 

The bishops’ statement, released by the Philippine 
Catholic welfare organization, defined the hierarchy’s 
stand on the investigation being conducted by the House 
committee on anti-Filipino activities into alleged Red 
infiltration. 

In an apparent reference to recent committee hear- 
ings at which Congressman Cornelio Villareal, known 
here as “the Philippine McCarthy,” and Jose Hernan- 
dez, chancellor of Catholic San Sebastian College, 
alluded to the Undersecretary of Justice and several 
newspapermen as “fellow travelers and security risks.” 

The charges have provoked widespread controversy 
here and have been attacked editorially by all major 
newspapers. 

Warning that the problem of Communist subversion 
in a democratic state is a serious one, the bishops’ 
statement said it therefore should be approached 
“reasonably, calmly and without hysteria.” 
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